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Please Watch Your Coat 


By Betty Leonard 


HEN you come to visit 
F.H. if some kind staff- 


next week a very irate young 
man from the “Y” down the 





worker invites you to remove| street came in with Belle’s 
your coat in Madonna Flat} note and a letter from his girl 
and sit down for a little chat! friend Susie, demanding to 


on Interracial Justice, Catholic | know . what had happened to | 
Action, or current world prob-| his fudge. That was a tough 


lems, please do so, but for! one to get out of. 


heaven’s sake don’t get so 
Wrapped up in it that you for- | B... it’s not just a conspl- 
get your coat. No sooner will | racy on you people, really, 
vou take your eyes from it/| because it happens to us, too, 
than some zealous staffworker One new staffworker arrived 
will come zooming through | with a few clothes in a tiny 
the flat picking up everything | Suitcase and waited patiently 
that isn’t nailed down and for weeks for her trunkful of 
dumping it in the clothing | clothes to come. Finally she 
room. This goes on constantly | discovered that it had landed 
and causes us numerous head-| in the clothing room and had 
aches and the loss of many | been distributed all over Har- 


friends. But please let me ex- 
plain. 

It’s not intentional, honest! 
You see, people keep coming 
to the flat at odd hours with 
old clothes which we usually 
pile on the couch until some- 
one happens to be going down 
to the clothing room and he 
will take them all down at 
once. If he sees any clothes 
which do not look familiar he 
naturally thinks they should 
go to the clothing room. No 
matter how careful we try to 
be, horrible things keep hap- 
pening. 

Every now and then we get 
a telephone call from someone 
who asks rather anxiously if 
we have her purple satin um- 
brella which she knows she 
left at F.H. last Tuesday night. 
We then start a frantic search 
of the flat, the library and the 
office, and after exhausting all 
the possible hiding spots in 
these unlikely places then we 
face the awful fact—it must 
have gone to the clothing 
room. So, breathing a fervent 
prayer to Blessed Martin that 
it hasn’t been given away, we 
look. through the clothing 
room and if we’re lucky it 
may still be there. 


One of our volunteers left 
her sister’s coat here one night 
and it found its way to the 
clothing room. The next morn- 
ing while I was giving out 
clothes to about twenty wo- 
men, Jim came in and re- 
trieved Jo’s coat at the last 
moment. Then there was the 
box of fudge from Susie 
Smith. The mail man left this 
in the clothing room one Mon- 
day with about ten other pack- 
ages. We tore them all open 
without noticing to whom 
they were addressed, thinking 
that the mailman had done 
that. So we all enjoyed the 
fudge very much and when 
we had finished it, Belle sent 
a note to Susie Smith thank- 
ing her for her kindness. The 


lem. 

| Once I went in to find the 
|clothing room nearly empty. 
No man’s clothing—no chil- 
dren’s clothes—and just a few 
measly dresses on the wom- 
en’s rack. We opened the few 
small boxes, but there was 
still nowhere near enough to 
take care of all the people who 
would come in the next day. 
|Then the railway express 
truck drove up with a huge 
box. It was four feet square 
| and came up to my waist. We 
were so happy! Surely there 
was enough in this to replen- 
ish all the shelves and racks. 
I ripped the cover off and 
dived in only to find layer 
after layer of priest’s rabats. 
There must have been 50 doz- 
en of them all packed tightly. 
Still in hopes that there might 
be something a little more 
useful to our friends, I dug on 
for six more layers and was 
rewarded by finding three car- 
tons of anti-sneeze medicine. 


When we close after un- 
packing on Monday _ the 
shelves are usually filled with 
sweaters and underwear. The 
racks are filled with shoes and 
hats, and the rods laden with 
dresses and suits. The counter 
is covered with the miscella- 
neous articles arranged as 
neatly as possible in open 
boxes. These miscellaneous 
articles will range from hair 
ornaments, pancake make-up 
and false teeth, to dishes, 1927 
victrola records and some con- 
traption which is guaranteed 
to make you grow three 
inches in two weeks. I always 
wonder who'll want these 
things, but by the end of the 
week the counter is about as 
empty as the racks, so some- 
one always does. Even the 
rabats disappeared, so you see, 
nothing goes to waste. . 

Don’t let this article fright- 
en you out of visiting us. Any- 


Way, you can always come in| 


the summer when you don’t 
wear a coat! 


Octoher. 1946 


Christ the King 

Fed with this immortal 
nourishment, we _ beseech 
thee, O Lord, that we who 
glory to fight under the 
standard of Christ the King, 
may forever reign with 


Him on heavenly thrones.— 


Postcommunion of the Mass of 
the Feast, last Sunday in October. 


CHRIST rucKING 
| 





Melita Rodeck 


He must reign in our minds, 
which should assent with per- 
fect submission and firm belief 
to revealed truths and to the 
doctrines of Christ. He must 
reign in our wills, which 
should obey the laws and} 
precepts of God. He must| 
reign in our hearts, which 
should spurn natural desires 
and love God above all things. 
and cleave to Him alone. He 
must reign in our bodies and 
in our members, which should 
serve as instruments for the 
interior sanctification of our 
souls, or, to use the words of | 
the Apostle Paul, as instru- 
ments of justice unto God. 


New York N. Y. 


Holiness Is 


5 Cents 





Wholeness. 


By PHOEBE ANN JAMES 


N Sunday, September 22. 
1946, Friendship House 


there by the laity who are a 
part of it. A real consciousness 


in Harlem began again their|of the Mvstical Body would 





From Encyclical “The Kingship of | 
Christ.” 


Our Lady’s . Rosary 
Send forth flowers, as the 
lily, and yield a smell, and || 
bring forth leaves in grace, 
and praise with canticles, 
and bless the Lord in His 


works. 
Communion of the Mass of the 
Feast, October 7. 





series of bi-monthly Davs of 
Recollection for the fall, wint- 
er, and spring of '46 and ’47. | 
God blessed us especially on 
this Sunday by sending us 
Father Donald Hessler, M.M. 
as our retreat master. His| 
conferences were the result of 
a Jong interest in the lay apos- 
tolate and six years of mis- 
sionary work in China, three 
spent in an internment camp. 
We wish to share some of his | 
ideas with you, all the while | 
praying his message does not 
suffer thru our interpretation. | 


APTISM makes us follow- 

ers of Christ, Confirma- 
tion makes us leaders: to 
Christ. It isn’t. sufficient for 
us to be devout Catholics for 
we are commanded by Holy | 
Mother Church at the end of | 
Mass to “go and fulfill your 
mission” in the Ite Missa est. 
If our Catholic faith is merely 
private and_self-satisfyirg. 
bearing no fruit, we are prac- 
ticing spiritual birth control. 
The fruit of our Mass and} 
reception of the Sacraments 
should be a loving service of | 
our fellow men. Just as the| 
married couple loves in pri- 
vate but have, as a result of 
their love, a child to show to 
the whole world, so the prac- 
tice of our faith should bear | 
fruit, which can be recognized 
even by the sophisticated. 
Conforming to the modern | 
pagan standards after having | 
the privilege of participating 
in the Mass, and receiving the 





Sacraments, particularly the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, | 
is a frustration of God’s grace, | 


life as empty as a home where | 
birth control is practiced. 
« Catholics must mature spir- 
itually as well as physically. 
A mature Catholic is not sat- | 
isfied to live in the first cen- | 
tury with Christ.: He wants to 
live in the twentieth century 
with the Holy Spirit. Christ 
said, “It is expedient to you | 
that I go; for if I go not, the | 
Paraclete will not come to 
you; but if I go, I will send | 
him to you.” (St. John 16, 7).| 


Mature Catholics have the | 
mission to take Christ with | 
them from the Mass into the | 
factories, into’ stores, the! 
schools and every part of| 
society, to renew society in | 
the Spirit of Christ, with the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit | 
and guidance of the clergy. 

The Catholic Church has 
the answer to all modern pro- 
blems, but these answers can- 
not be brought into the work- 
ing man’s world by Bishops, 
and priests, but must be taken 


relieve the strain of injustice 
which is crumbling our civili- 
zation. 


ARY, a simple house- 

wife, living in a small 
town, spending most of her 
time working with her hands, 
by cooperating with God's 
grace, influenced society for 
all time. She was our first lav 
apostle, carrying Christ phys- 
ically on His first missionary 
journey when she visited 
Elizabeth. She was the mon- 
strance that held Christ for 
His benediction of John the 
Baptist. The modern lay apos- 
tle has the privilege of carry- 
ing Christ mystically into the 
shops and homes of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The Catholic who is not a 
lay apostle is only half a per- 
son. Thru Baptism a sou] is 
put in contact with God. Each 
soul has a capacity for being 
united with God which no 
other soul can ever possess. 
The individual soul will de- 
velop to its fullness thru the 
love of God expressed in com- 
plete forgetfullness of self and 
dedication of self to the serv- 
ice of others. 

Prejudice and intolerance 
prevent the full growth of the 
soul. The whole Catholic re- 
alizes that the Germans, Jap- 
anese, Russians, our fellow 
Americans the Negro and the 
Jew are not isolated peoples 
or despised peoples but those 
to whom we must take Christ. 
Are we full grown Catholics 
aware of this privilege, or are 
we, spiritually adolescents 
still being spiritually selfish? 


land will leave one’s spiritual} The whole Catholic follow- 


ing the example of the 
Church, who prays after 
every Mass for Russia, unites 
his heart completely with the 
mind of the church in begging 
grace for Germans, Japanese, 
Negroes and Jews whose wel- 
fare is as important to him 
as his own 

The greatest need 
Church is a strong, active 
laity. Do not wait for, or 
criticize, the Hierarchy. Many 
great movements in the 
Church came from thé people, 
and after they had proven 
their worth, Rome put her seal 
of approval on them. Confir- 
mation gives us the responsi- 
bility and the power to be an 
active laity—with the guid- 


of the 


lance of our priests. 


Strong lay action is based 
on a solid christian philoso- 
phy, well grounded in prayer 
and contemplation. It is the 
overflowing of love in our 
hearts to all society. “Work is 
love made visible.” Real Cath- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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some energetic young men, 
and their long hours of work 
brought about many develop- 
ments. The barn has _ been 





Ignorance... Or Malice? 


Farm Bulletin 


By MONICA DURKIN 


priests and sisters and lay peo- 
ple have come in, and we are 
always happy to see them and 
show them our farm, and tell 
them about our work. How 
much need there is for people 
to know about interracial jus- 
tice and to practice it in their 
own lives, with the tragic 
stories of mass lynchings in 
Georgia and the incidents 
which are constantly occur- 


Are Catholics really as callous as they seem about 
race prejudice? Do they really know what they are do- 
ing?... Or is it that they do not know? That is, are they 






thoroughly cleaned and the) : 
lower level disinfected and|ing in the South and which 
whitewashed. In addition, the | fail to reach the eyes and ears 
troughs have been filled in| 4¢ white people in the North! 


with concrete so that there is 
now a smooth walking sur- 
face. Shelves for the dishes 
and a working area for pre- 
paring vegetables have been 
built and long tables are under 
construction -to feed the 
crowds which we hope next 
year to welcome to our school 
of Catholic Interracial tech- 
niques. A comfortable sleep- 
ing room for our seminarians 
and male guests has been 
made in the workroom of the 
garage, and under Virgil 
Brownfield’s skilful direction, 
walls and floor have been 
painted. The house, too, has 
gone ahead—the kitchen has 
been painted — the first coat 
merrily and speedily one eve- 
ning by the entire Summer 
School group plus Bob Mass 
and Virgil, our seminarians. 
Shelves and racks have been 
built in most of the rooms, so 
that we are beginning to have, 
at long last, enough storage 
space. 


The Summer School re- 
mains the greatest event in 
our short history—with Father 
Dan Cantwell celebrating 
Mass daily for one glorious 
week in our own house. He 
and Father Austin Staley, 
O.S.B., and Father Egbert 
Donovan, O.S.B., endeared 
themselves to everyone by 
their wholehearted participa- 
tion in the work and recrea- 
tion of the school, as well as 
by their absorbing courses. 


ss Summer, too, brought 
a large quota of visitors. 
George Haerle, Julius Frasch- 
Harmon of “Fruitless Tues- 
days” fame, Loretta and Betty 
Fenton, Genevieve James and 
Ceil McNicholas spent some 
busy days with us. Father 
Hubert Duren, whose phe- 
nomenal success in the West- 
phalia, Iowa, Co-operative 
Community was featured in a 
recent issue of Fortune Maga- 
zine, dropped by one day for 
dinner and gave us a great 
deal of enlightenment and en- 
couragement. Many other 


honestly ignorant of the facts involved, the kind of ig- 
norance that comes of never having really known 
Negroes, worked with Negroes, lived with Negroes? 


The late beloved Msgr. Ryan held the view that it was 
this kind of ignorance, and he divided it into three 
kinds: ignorance of the moral law, of Christian princi- 
ples, of the actual facts of the interracial situation. By 
and large, we of Friendship House agree with him. 


Now, of course, ignorance presents difficulties, hap- 
pily not insurmountable . . . but demanding a course of 
thought and action that we naturally lazy humans pre- 
fer to ignore. And often do. (Sloth isn’t one of the 
seven capital sins for nothing.) 


To dispel the ignorance about our brother the Negro 
is therefore imperative. Not only because the Popes 
have pronounced racism a heresy, since it is a denial in 
fact of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, but 
also because it is obvious to all that relations between 
whites and Negroes in this country are getting more 
tense and unbalanced. Hence, the necessity for a course 
of thought and action. 












































HOUGHT involves ideas, and ideas we get from 
books, pamphlets, speeches. Our aim here is to 
know, to understand the problem by reading and talking 
about it, to fill in gaps in our ignorance of the Negro in 
literature, history, science, art, and to get a background 
for his present-day problems in the light of the cen- 
turies-old pattern of segregation under which he is com- 
pelled to live. 


CTION is less formal. It means to work with the 
Negro, go to school with the Negro, be neighbors 
with the Negro, allow him to integrate into society, 
render him his due status as a human being, as an 
American citizen, as a child of God. 

These are the simple natural human ways of break- 
ing the barrier of segregation that Friendship House 
advocates. One of the prime works of Friendship 
House is to make it possible for white and colored to 
meet without strain, in a friendly atmosphere, so that 
the strange veil of ignorance and fear that envelop this 
matter can be drawn aside. Those of us who are called 
upon to speak on the race question do so from the actual 
experience of living and working, white and colored, 
together. Our conclusions are based on the facts, an 
not on: poll-parrot repetition of the prejudices all 
around us. 

But we should set the problem in focus. “A Christian 
who harbors race prejudice is living a lie,” said a priest 
one night at our weekly forum. Today, lip-service in 
religion is often found. Lip-service in regard to honesty 
in politics, law, medicine, not to mention lip-service in 





There is a mounting sense of 
horror when we read the de- 
scriptions of these alarming 
tragedies and see how justice 
is flagrantly violated, and how 
little is done by properly con- 
stituted authorities to protect 
the lives of these unfortunate 
mob-victims. We can, and 
should, show our disapproval 
of the un-Christian, un-Amer- 
ican treatment of the Negro 
by protesting these outrages. 
We can change the attitudes 
of those of our families and 
friends who suffer from this 
widespread and powerful ha- 
tred of their Negro brothers 
by showing them an example 
of friendliness and co-opera- 
tion toward the Negro. We 
can, to quote a few of the sug- 
gestions of Lillian Smith, the 
white Southerner who wrote 
“Strange Fruit,” refrain from 
the use of the insulting term 
“nigger” and neither tell nor 
laugh at jokes at the expense 
of the race. We can sit next 
to Negroes in cars and busses 
and sit down with them to 
eat in restaurants. We can 
treat them courteously and 
respect their opinions and 
rights, for after all, there is no 
such thing as White rights or 
Negro rights—there are only 
human rights and we may not 
defraud any human being of 
his rightful dignity as a man, 
a child of God and a brother 
to all men of every other race 
and color. We can contribute 
to groups who are working for 
the Negro, and we can give 
our encouragement and sup- 
port to their efforts. We can 
go to our public libraries and 
read some of the books which 
are being written about the 
Negro, such as LaFarge’s “The 
Race Question and the Negro” 
and “Interracial Justice,” Em- 
bree’s “American Negroes,” 
Myrdal’s “American. Dilem- 
ma,” etc. We can pray, too, to 
Blessed Martin that he may 
bring about the dissolution of 
the dreadful venom of hatred 
and distrust which exists be- 
tween the races. 


.. in our own 


‘ the majority of this earth’s inhabitants) the fruits of this 


regard to race relations by men and women who are 
known as Catholics and Christians, is brewing a real 
hatred for religion and the name of God that Catholics 
will have to shoulder. The treatment of the Negro in 
this country is not only an insult to the dignity and man- 
hood of every Negro, it is an insult to thé dignity of God 
and all that He intended men to be. If we people who 
call ourselves God-fearing do not come to terms with 
the hypocrisy prevalent on this matter it means that as 
Catholics we avow in one breath that Jesus Christ died 
for all men, and in the next deny colored men (who are 





redemption, namely the dignity and infinite value of 
each and every human being. 
Thus the plain misery and hell to which we condemn 


home, neighborhood, parish, office, school, shop or club. 
But this effort will not,last unless it is built on a true 
understanding of how inescapably social conditions are 
tied up with what we believe about God and man and 
the universe. 


No one on earth knows the correct answer to these 
pressing human questions better than Catholics. And 
we are convinced that Catholics, because of their greater 


knowledge of God and participation in His life, have a 
greater responsibility to identify themselves with this 
problem. It is they in fact, more than anybody else, 
who should be the first to apply the light and warmth 


of Christ’s life to those who suffer so intensely under 
the injustices of the present system. 
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‘Romance of Orthodoxy 


This new balance... ex- 
plains what is so inexplicable 
| to all the modern critics of the 
history of Christianity. I 
mean the monstrous wars 
about small points of theology, 
the earthquakes of emotion 
about a gesture or a word. It 
was only a matter of an inch; 
but an inch is everything 
when you are balancing. The 
Church could not afford to 
swerve a hair’s breadth on 
some things if she was to con- 
tinue her great and daring ex- 
periment of the irregular equi- 
librium. Once let one idea 
become less powerful and 
some other idea would become 
too powerful. It was no flock 
of sheep the Christian shep- 
herd was leading, but a herd 
of bulls and tigers, of terrible 
ideals and devouring doc- 
trines, each one of them strong 
enough to turn to a false re- 
ligion and lay waste the 
world. Remember that the 
Church went in specifically for 
dangerous ideas; she was a 
lion tamer. The idea of birth 
through a Holy Spirit, of the 
death of a divine being, of the 
forgiveness of sins, or the ful- 
fillment of prophecies, are 
ideas which, anyone can see, 
need but a touch to turn them 
inte something blasphemous 
or ferocious. ... If some small 
mistake were made in doc- 
trine, huge blunders might be 
made in human happiness. A 
sentence phrased wrong about 
the nature of sybolism would 
have broken all the best stat- 
ues in Europe. A slip in the 
definitions might stop all the 
dances; might wither all the 
Christmas trees or break all 
the Easter eggs. Doctrines 
had to be defined within strict 
limits, even in order that man 
might enjoy general human 
liberties. The Church had to 
be careful, if only that the 
world might be eareless. 


This is the thrilling romance 
of Orthodoxy. People have 
fallen into a foolish habit of 
speaking of orthodoxy as 
something heavy, humdrum 
and safe. There never was 
anything so perilous or so ex- 
citing as orthodoxy. It was 
sanity: and to be sane is more 
dramatic than to be mad. It 
was the equilibrium of a man 
behind madly rushing horses, 
seeming to stoop this way and 
to sway that, yet in every at- 
titude having the grace of stat- 
juary and the accuracy of 
arithmetic. ... To have fallen 


the Negro since we allow this pattern of segregation to|into any one of the fads from 
go unchallenged should be worked on with eternal 
vigilance, and eventually it will be overcome by doing 
something about it in our own milieu . 


Gnosticism to Christian Sci- 
ence would indeed have been 
obvious and tame. But to 
have avoided them all has 
been one whirling adventure; 
and in my vision the heavenly 
chariot flies thunderin 

through the ages, the dul 

heresies sprawling and pros- 
trate, the wild truth reeling 
but erect. 


Orthodoxy by G. K. Chesterton, John 
Lane Co., N. ¥. 
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. received their first Holy Com- 


October, 1946 


UR summer season ended 
with a bang—the Trip to 
Maryknoll—but now our fall 
program seems to be starting 
off with more than a bang. 
Everything is happening at 
once. 

On August 31, four busses 
pulled up in front of F. H. 
and we started loading them 
with Cubs. 
seat 35 people and we man- 
aged to get 60 Cubs and 3 
adults on in spite of the fact 
that the driver kept yelling 
that no standees were al- 
lowed. We assured him that 
we had no intention of stand- 
ing up on such a long ride, 
and continued to pack more 
kids in until there was no 
more space: then we shut the 
door and all sat down at once. 
Of course we were in layers 
but there were no standees. 


The children behaved very 
well in spite of their exuber- 
ance and everyone enjoyed 
the day as much as ever. Joe 
Hermann’s baseball team led 
by Benjamin Wallace Miller 
“done us proud.” And Ken’s 
Cub Scouts set a wonderful 
example by cleaning up the 
grounds after a picnic lunch. 

That night Mabel left us to 
go to Canada, so now we feel 
like motherless children. Belle 
is doing a grand job of keep- 
ing the F. H. family happy 
and peaceful but we can’t 
wait for Flewey and Mabel to 
be back with all their stories 


One bus would} 


STAFF REPORTER 


By B. L. 


These treasure hunters divid- 
ed themselves into two teams, 
one red and one yellow. Both 
teams started looking for the 
treasure at the same time, but 
the reds were half an hour 
under the bridge looking for 
their first clue. It was sup- 
posed to be in a pepsi-cola bot- 
tle floating in the water but 
the tide had come in and 
washed it away. After Jim 
fell on the rocks and skinned 
| his arm they decided it wasn’t 
worth risking their lives for 
so we told them that the next 


spent another half hour look- 





cause the yellows had picked 
up all the clues. Finally Ken 
said, “Heck, this’ treasure 
hunt is nothing but one mass 
of frustration. I’m going back 
and cook some hot dogs!” The 
yellow team eventually ar- 
rived at the spot where the 
treasure should have been, but 
HORRORS! Some kids had 
swiped it. We spent the rest 
of the night cooking hot dogs, 
bisquick twists and cheese 
with bacon on sticks. Then 
Charley got out his accordion 
and we sang all the usual 
songs. 7 

On Sunday, September 15, 
little Paul Martin Joseph 
DuBois received a new little | 


clue was on the bridge. They | 


ing for that with no luck, be- | 
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FREEDOM ROAD by Howard 
Fast, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, N. Y. 263 pp. $2.50. 
In Mississippi, Bilbo’s own 

state, there were 115 mem- 
bers in the State House of 
Representatives. 
| them were Negroes. 
| State Senate there were 35 
| members and 7 of. them were 
|Negroes. This sounds like a 
|dream now. But it was a fact 
|in the 1870’s. Congress had 
passed powerful reconmstruc- 
tion bills giving suffrage to 
| Negroes. President Johnson 
vetoed every one of them. 
Congress promptly passed the 
bills over his veto. A tired 
but indignant North had voted 
in a Congress which was de- 
termined that the struggle be- 
tween the states should not 
have been in vain. 


A profound change shook 
the South. Figures like those 
given above could be quoted 
for every Southern state. Men 
who had been slaves yester- 
day voted now. The voting 
brought other things: land- 


| 








(Continued on page 8) 
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THE BARONESS JOTS IT DOWN 


Friendship House marches| venture of ours into Her gra- 
on... which after all is said | cious Hands, knowing that all 
and done should not be news, graces pass thru them. Mary 

. ' Star of the Seas and Rivers, 

for it never stands still, re-| bess us all—pupils and teach- 
membering well the age-old) ers, who desire, but one thing 
‘formula of spiritual life—that | —_the restoration of the world 
to stand still on the Royal) to your Son. 
Road to God, is to go back- 
ward. But as in all motion, 
there are certain moments 
that have to be recorded, for 
as in our case, they are great 
graces of God. And we for 
one, desire with a great desire 
to acknowledge them publicly 
with grateful hearts! 


Thus the year 1946 brought 
|us two special graces. The 


ADONNA House, Com- 

bermere, Ontario, Cana- 
da comes to F.H. as all things 
always do, thru the generosi- 
ty of a benefactor, who has 
offered us the use of it for our 
many needs. It is a beautiful 
wooden house, built by a Rus- 
sian. architect, Mr. Nicholas 
Makletzoff, and built well—to 
first—the opening of Friend-| withstand the heat of the 
shiv House Summer School of |summer, and the cold of the 
Catholic Interracial Tech-| winters. It has a big living 
niques at St. Joseph’s Farm,/| room with a fireplace, a well 
Marathon City, Wisconsin,| equipped kitchen with Curtis 
and now October 1, will see| cabinets that allow all things 
the second—namely the open-| pertaining to kitchens to have 
ing of The Information Center| a place of their own. There is 
of Friendship House, in Com-|a studio adjoining the living 
bermere, Ontario, Canada|room, and three good bed- 
| Deo Gratias! rooms upstairs and plenty of 
space to build on if need be. 
|" JHE Information Center, is; There is no electricity, so 
| Hour name for a training | everyone will learn about oil 
| school for new applicants to|/lamps and their soft cozy 
the Inner-Circle of F.H. In a} lights. The water is pumped 
| special series of articles, re-| by gasoline motor. There is a 
| cently published in this little| furnace big enough to heat a 
‘paper of ours under the title| Church. There is a wonderful 
“A ...B...C’s of Friend-| library and plenty of lovely 
ship House” I have described | comfortable furniture. It is a 











}in detail who is a Staff 
| Worker, and what manner of 





brother, much to everyone’s 
delight. The F. H. family 
keeps growing in spite of the | 
fact that many of our volun- 





of Canada. 


the table celebrating the fact 
that Betty had reached the 


quarter of a century mark | 
(GRRR) when in walked E. |} 


Russell Naughton (one of our 
Volunteers) and slid the most 
gorgeous little diamond on 
Muriel Zimmerman’s finger. 
Then we really celebrated. 
Charley Slezak got out his ac- | 
cordion and played, while} 
Alphonso Patterson rendered | 
“If I Loved You,” which put | 
us all on the point of swoon- 


| we know they are only going 
On the evening of Septem- | 
ber 6, we were sitting around | 





ing. We were only sorry 
Flewie wasn’t there to do her | 
dance. 


Sunday, September 9, we)| 
threw a party for Roland 
Laird (one of our colored vol- 
unteers who is now studying | 
at Collegeville to become a| 
Benedictine). We had a mar- 
velous time in spite of the fact | 
that everything went wrong. | 
For instance, Roland didn’t | 


} 


come. It was a Pirate Treas- | 
ure Hunt party, at Pelham) 
Bay Park. The _ invitations | 
were written in pirate’s blood | 
(red ink to you) on brown| 
wrapping paper with skull | 
and cross bones decoration. | 
One girl thought she was get- 
ting a_ threatening letter. 





(Continued from page 1) 
olic Action is the result of our 
love for God and our fellow- 
men which has been nurtured 
by prayer. It is not “action- 
ites” or doing things for our 
own satisfaction. 

Prayer puts us in contact 
with the power that whirls 
the universe and this contact 
should make us an instrument 
in bringing right order back 
into the world. 

Confirmation gives also the 
gift of tongues. The apostlgs 





teers seem to be leaving. But 


to other places where they 
will spread F. H. ideas, and 
will be always with us in} 
spirit. Audrey Heath, our | 
Dean of Volunteers, is now a 
postulant at the Dominican | 
Convent in Hawthorne, New | 
York. This is the Convent | 
founded by Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop to take care of incur- 
able cancer patients. Audrey 
is the only colored girl there. 
We all miss her very much. 
She spent four evenings and | 
Saturday mornings at F. H., 
every week besides being one | 
of our most cheerful volun- | 








teers. 

Last Thursday our Volun- | 
teer Suppers were started 
again for the winter. . We had 


a large crowd of volunteers 
and an enthusiastic discussion 
following John Bracken’s talk 
on “Orthodoxy.” 


| 





Holiness is Wholeness 


munion and were ordained | 
priests before they were con- | 
firmed. It was not until their | 
confirmation, fifty-three days | 
later, that they went out and | 
spoke of. their faith and re-| 
member the result? Three | 
thousand converted! 

When the Holy Father calls | 
for an active intelligent laity 
he means laity who live their 
faith boldly who are well in- 
structed and carry their faith 
to others. We have an apos- 
tolic heritage! 

Study clubs on the Mass, 


wholeness! 


life is theirs, I will not there- 
fore, repeat myself here. 
Suffice to say that every year 
brings to the doors of F.H. 
young men and women de- 
sirous of joining our Lay 
Apostolate F.H. style. 

It is for such of these, as are 
accepted by us, that the In- 
formation Center is being 
opened for they will have to 
get acquainted with many 
new ways and ideas before 
they begin their field work in 
real earnest at any of the 
Houses. There is first the 
spirit of F.H. which being 


sublime doctrines of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, necessi- 
tates a thorough going into 
these two sublime founda- 
tions. Next comes the tech- 
niques necessary for our high- 
ly specialized type of work. 
Then a quick broad look at 
the whole field of Christian 
social reconstruction of which 
Interracial Justice is but a 
part. The history of F.H. 
comes next—for believe it or 
not we already have a his- 
| tory — a colorful interesting 
though short one too, behind 


SAINT FRANEIS * 
Nor could the “vocation” of 
RECEIVING THE 


ja Staff Worker itself be left 
SACRED MARKS | out. It must be discussed: in 
| detail. All questions answered 
OFTHE PASSION ‘clearly, for to most young 
| moderns the Staff Worker vo- 
Melita Rodeck | Cation is a novel idea, even 
—| though it is as old as Chris- 

| tianity itself. 
That is why this October, 
| the month of the Most Holy 
Liturgy, Mystical Body, En-| Rosary, Her month, the doors 
cyclicals need to be formed, |of Madonna House by the sil- 
with a small number of peo- | verly river of the Madawaska, 








ple. Along with study 80€S | Combermere, that ‘still bears 


the life of prayer—daily Mass,| on jts green breast the foot 
reception of sacraments. From | prints of the Canadian Jesuit 
prayer and study the active| Martyrs, will open to wel- 
life of a lay apostle should| come six young people, two 
naturally and automatically;}men and four women. the 
flow. This activity will be| biggest “class” yet to come to 
your personal gift to the 
world. Your spiritual fruit for 
the whole world to see—the 
advance to _ holiness 


+ 


based on the Liturgy and the | 


|in the little cozy village of | 


gracious house. It will be easy 
to teach and learn in it. 

The Church—a little white 
Church dedicated to the Sa- 
cred Heart is but a few city 
blocks away and the walk to 
it is beautiful, skirting, as it 
does, the ever changing Mada- 
| waska River framed in old 
virgin pine trees. Behind the 
Church is the Holy Hill—from 


|which, legend has it, Jean 
|Brebeuf himself, preached to 
Indians. The Pastor, Father 


Patrick Dwyer is planning to 
build on the Hill a little 
|Shrine to the Jesuit Martyrs. 
Next to the house are two 
|other ones in which live won- 
derful neighbors, Mrs. Bou- 
chard and her son, and Mr, 
land Mrs. Mayhew, with their 
‘daughter and her children, 
Further down are the Mar- 
quardts and the Blias, both 
fathers and mothers to goodly 
families of wonderful chil- 
dren. Mrs. Golka is next, and 
there are many others. For 
| the whole village of Comber- 
mere is a friendly christian 
| place, from which we pupils 
|and teachers can, and I hope 
will, learn much about the 
| true and integrated Christi- 
anity. 





To me this is a homecoming. 
| For the first Friendship House 
| was started in Toronto, On- 
|tario, Canada. And my heart 
is full of warm gratitude for 
the graciousness with which 
His Excellency, William 
Smith of the diocese of Pem- 
broke, in which Combermere 
}is located, welcomed us and 
'for the wholehearted coopera- 
| tion of Rev. Father Dwyer, 
our Pastor, and Rev. Father L. 
| Cassertelli our Assistant Pas- 
; tor. 

And I extend a warm invi- 
|tation to all our Canadian 
friends of yore and today to 
get in touch with us again at 
this our Canadian home. The 
address is simple — Madonna 
House, Combermere, Ontario, 
Canada. And beggar that I al- 





F.H. even though two have} ways am, I ask of all readers 
been in F.H.’s field work for|their charitable prayers for 
some time waiting for the In-| the success of the first Friend- 
and/| formation Center to start. We| ship House Information Cen- 
place this new and important ' ter. 








HARLEM FRIENDSHIP HOUSE NEWS 


Volunteer’s Corner 


As the Jim Crow Flies 


In all measures being con- 
sidered, the Catholic should 
be objective and not swayed 
by _— personalities. Emmett 
Lavery says: “The question 
should be, not who is for or 
azainst it, but is it true in the 
light of Catholic principles.” 


‘ “ te 


In a recent address in Peru, 
Ill, Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti 
said: “It is childish and pa- 
thetic to rant, shout commun- 
ism, and not lift a hand to 
remedy the economic evils 
which cause communism.” 

* ake tk 


In the article “Catholic Sta- 
dents and the Negro” (Cath- 
olic Digest, July, 1946) Rev. 
James Morrison, O.S.B. said: 
“. . our Catholic educators 
have failed dismally in teach- 
ing a real Catholic outlook on 
racial attitudes. . . . Evidently, 
our Catholic students con- 
sider social inequality, denial 
of political and economic 
rights, and racial discrimina- 
tion, as part of the natural 
order, with no bearing on con- 
science.” 

Excerpt from an article by 
Rev. Charles Keenan, S.J. 
(“And There Was No Peace”) 
in the May issue of Interra- 
cial Review: 

“Let us estimate the situa- 
tion realistically. The Popes 
have assured us in season and 
out of season—none more 
strongly than our _ present 
Holy Father—that peace 
comes only with justice and 
charity. They are only em- 
phasizing the teaching of 
Christ, the conclusions of rea- 
son itself. How far can it 
honestly be said that Catho- 
lics are zealous for the imple- 
menting of the papal program 
for peace? What is the ex- 
tent of their zeal for a Chris- 
tian order? Is it not the ex- 
perience of almost anyone in- 
terested in interracial justice 
that very many Catholics are 
indifferent about the matter? 
Occasionally one finds indica- 
tions of anti-Negro bias (or 
some similar prejudice against 
other groups); but usually it 
is just apathy. Catholics have 
no ill-will toward the Negro, 
but they are not personally 
touched by the conditions un- 
der which he has to live in 
the United States. Too many 
uncritically accept the current 
American race myths. In 
short, many Catholics have 


St. John Cantius of 
Poland 


So speak ye, and so do, 
as being to be judged by 
the law of liberty. For 
judgment without mercy to 
him that hath not done 


mercy: and mercy exalteth 
itself above judgment. What 
shall it profit, my brethren, 
if a man say he have faith, 
and have not works? Shall 
faith be able to save him? 


And if a brother or sister 
be naked, and want daily 
food, and one of you say to 
them, Go in peace, be you 
warmed and filled, and yet 
give them not those things 
that are necessary for the 
body: what shall it profit? 
So faith also, if it have not 
good works, is dead in it- 
self.— 


Epistle of 
October 20. 


Mase of the Feast, 





never regarded the question 
of the Negro in America as a 
moral question, as having any- 
thing to do with the teachings 
of their Faith. Divorce is a 
moral question; so is birth 
control; and on these, Catho- 
lics are active and well-in- 
formed and have definite 
opinions. One could not, in 
Catholic circles, advance he- 
terodoc opinions on_ these 
questions without arousing op- 
position. But it is not so clear- 
ly perceived that race rela- 
tions are as much a question 
of morals a. birth control or 
divorce.” 
ae uk oh 


Excerpt from an address de- 
livered at the last convention 
of the Catholic Economic As- 
sociation by Rev. B. L. Mc- 
Avoy, A.S.C. of Notre Dame 
University: 

“There are many who ig- 
nore His teachings, the teach- 
ings of the Popes, the teaching 
of sound conscious absorption 
of economic principles from 
materialistic theories, or prac- 
tices that are based on them, 
combined with an ignorance 
of the true state of factual 
conditions in this country. 
There can be no flowering of 
social philosophy until the 
teaching of sound Catholic 
principles is generally related 
to a true scientific devotion to 
facts.” 

Excerpt from an article by 
Granville Hicks in the June 
issue of Harpers: 

“The Communists make 
most of their converts by vir- 
tue either of their general at- 
tack on the evils of the capi- 
talist system or their ener- 
getic campaign against spe- 
cific abuses. Usually, I think, 
it is by the strength of their 
example that they achieve 
their influence. They work 
harder than other people, ac- 
cept greater responsibility and 
risks, and give the impression 
of knowing exactly what they 
are after. The convert begins 
by being convinced that work- 
ing with them is the best way 
to accomplish whatever it is 
he wants done, and his intro- 
ductory indoctrination empha- 
sizes the broad humanitarian 
ends of the Party. Only grad- 
ually does he realize that, in 
the minds of his leaders, these 
ends can be served only by 
complete conformity to Soviet 
wishes, .. .” 


Irrational Optimist 

No one doubts that an ordi- 
nary man can get on with this 
world; but we demand not 
strength enough to get on with 


it, but strength enough to get 
it on. Can he hate it enough 
to change it, and yet love it 
enough to think it worth 
changing? Can he look up at 
its colossal good without once 
feeling acquiescence? Can he 
look up at its colossal evil 
without once feeling despair? 
Can he, in short, be at once 
not only a pessimist and an 
optimist, but a fanatical pessi- 
mist and a fanatical optimist? 
Is he enough of a pagan to die 
for the world, and enough of 
a Christian to die to it? In 
this combination, I maintain, 
it is the rational optimist who 
fails, the irrational optimist 
who succeeds. 


He is ready to | 


smash the whole universe for | 


the sake of itself. 


Orthodoxy by G. K. Chesterton, John 
Lane Co., N. ¥. 


By COLLEEN KELLY 


Towards the end of Summer 
we had a particularly fine 
group of Visiting Volunteers, 


There was Theresa Mizerney 
from Sacred Heart Academy 
in Lisle, Ill., who lived at Re- 
gina Home for two weeks and 
martha’d for two weeks of 
Teevan’s vacation preparing 
delicious meals. (She’s just 


sixteen.) 
he % oe 


Blessed Martin, heeding the 
prayers of his workers and 
following his fellow Domini- 
can’s dictum, “a modicum of 
food is necessary to the prac- 
tice of virtue,” brought our 
next visiting volunteer, Dor- 
othy Shutrump, from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to the Summer 
School of Catholic Action at 
Chicago’s Morrison Hotel. 
There, filled with the spirit of 
Catholic Action, he sent her 
to FH just when Theresa was 
leaving. Here she stayed and 
warded off staff-worker star- 
vation wonderfully for the 
two weeks, leaving the day 
Teevan, our Home Mother, re- 
turned. 


oe *% 


ENNETH FICK of Boston, 


South Pacific, and the 
Great Lakes U.S.N.,_ says, 
quote: “As a_ swab jockey 


and scullery maid, I enjoyed 
immensely my ten nites at 


FH.” We say, quote: “As a 
V.V. Ken Fick is tops.” 
% ok % 


Adolph Schalk, our semina- 
rian studying at St. Louis, was 
with us for three weeks again 
this summer. (This is his sec- 
ond year’ at FH.) He was 
FH’s blessed “man of all 
trades,” doing the needed car- 
pentry, painting, and repair- 
ing of a hundred and one 
things. Adolph says he’s pre- 
paring a skit on interracial 
justice centering in FH, for 
the seminary. As no women 
are allowed as characters in 
the seminary plays, all of FH’s 
women staff workers and vol- 
unteers will be on vacation! 
That is one skit I’d like to see. 
Produce it next summer at 
FH, Adolph? ° 


x ° ag 


Volunteer Summer doings: 

"Twas heard that it was at 
the Offertory of the Mass Ber- 
nice Marciniak accepted Rus- 
sell Barta’s offering of life to- 
gether. They’ll wed in Feb- 
ruary when Russell becomes 
Master of the Arts, Economic 
and otherwise. 

Xe a ue 


Marge Quilty kept her date 
with Christ at the Labor Day 
Mass by leaving a flu sick bed 
to prepare coffee for her 
friends of the Catholic Labor 
Alliance. 

tk 1 a 


Edward Adams is the new 
probation officer at the Juve- 
nile Court of Cook County. 

* od * 


During the Volunteers’ re- 
treat at Childerly Eola Locke 
prayerfully celebrated her 
birthday and was showered 
with graces from the Mass Fr. 
Lovely offered for her that 
day in Detroit. 

x *” * 


Mrs. Ruth Cooley went 
south this summer to San An- 
tonio for a much needed rest. 
There she attended Mass fre- 
quently at the Spanish Cathe- 
dral, which is one of the oldest 





SC 


in the country. It was found- 
ed by the Indian missionaries. 
BY " " 


Our oldest volunteer and 
well beloved friend Miss R. L. 
Worthington reports that the 
cataract is gradually leaving 
her right eye and her general 
physical health is improving 
fine for a young little lady of 
86. 

a: ee 

Betty Hatting, who has been 
living at a Co-op house this 
summer and been’ working 
hard on the Outer Circle let- 
ter (a 1,000 copies per issue), 
would gladly appreciate help 
from any volunteers who have 
some spare time. 


ed * xe 


Billy James, who said he 
spent the summer entertain- 
ing visiting priests and semi- 
narians, is now taking up their 
language. He’s studying ad- 
vanced Latin and Greek! 

He te m 

For eight lovely weeks, 
Rosemary Grundei summer- 
camped with the children at 
Druce Lake, teaching Art, 
hiking, swimming. 

“% %* * 

Another staff worker swells 
our Volunteer ranks as Moni- 
ca Smith returns to the nurs- 
ing profession, soothing troub- 
led souls at the Kenilworth 


Psychiatric Hospital. Wel- 
come, Monica! 

* i 
Cliff Thomas claims he 


spent his summer in organized 
loafing, but in addition to his 
Sheil House work ’tis heard 
that he’s been a mighty sick 
lad at times. 

% bg ” 

Philip Henkel, who has been 
vacationing in Dubuque, Iowa, 
is back again among us, lend- 
ing a much-needed helping 
hand. 


Who's Who in FH 


ARY CLINCH is our 
latest addition to the 
Staff. Irish, pretty, in her 


early twentys, she was strick- 
en several years back with 
infantile paralysis. But far 
from handicapping her, it gave 
her more incentive. She is an 
example and a model of mind 
over matter, and of great for- 
titude. 

We are all so happy to have 
Mary with us. She is the shot 
in the arm, that even Friend- 
ship House Staff Workers need 
trom time to time. A culiured 
young lady, she is as versatile 
as she is witty. She works in 
the office, the Casita with 
Children, for she is a member 
of the Chicago House, in the 
kitchen. At times it séems to 
us that she can do anything 
she puts her keen mind on... 
and T guess she can at that. 

She will be coming soon to 
our Canadian Training School 
with three others, to get the 
full low down on FH history, 
spirit, techniques and goals. 
And since I myself will be 
teaching all these, I am look- 
ing forward to having Mary 
all to myself for two whole 
months. So would you, were 
you to meet her. Why not do 
so sometime after December 
when vou pass thru Chicago? 

. . Stop off and drop into 
Friendship House ... Want to 
bet that Mary will give gyou 
a lift... Yes? OK, you ar, “on! 


. Z > . 


October, 1946 
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Around the 


By ANN HARI 


ULY 12, 1946, was a hot night ‘afte 
er. F. H. was like an oven, mac 
or four meals that day as usual, witl 
conditioning, except that from the s' 
Even at 10 p.m. it was close, F 
movement with crowds of people s 
the open. It was Monica’s last nigh 
and Bill, her co-workers, had reme 
try to get up a little celebration—bu 
up that, with the exception of Ed 
they had to celebrate it by themselv 
So they went to the lake at the f 
off, as we have so often done before 
cided to walk home as the trolley w 


REXEL BLVD. is the dividing li 

Negro neighborhoods. Meniea, 
Ed, saw a white man rush toward }t 
venom as if to tear her to pieces. 
punched her in the eye, tore her ha‘ 
etc. 

Bill and Betty came up and Bett 
away from Monica. She in turn wa: 
given an uppercut that sent her to 
fered and was hit in the nose sq harc 
it bled like a stuck pig. 

Betty began to harangue the crow¢ 
of Jim Crowism and what Friegdshij 
though two white men still were } 
around. Suddently Ed was gone~w 
one look at this rather genteel crov 
looking people (except for the, fev 
curses and “nigger lover,” etc.) who 
lifted a finger to protect the urchins, 
They saw Ed lying in an alley—all 
scious—and three white men Panffin 

Betty hesitated. ‘The crowd was ; 
white hatred was still unleached. 
Bill had gone to telephone them. | 
hysterical. Should she risk going b 
once more rouse angry passions by 
tress? o 

She hesitated, but her courage w« 
and got him to his feet, though he | 
dragged him along in frantic haste. 
up. They stood by while the police 
assailants vanished. One fellow, who 
for “butting in” on their private gan 
police, and Ed, who passed out agai 
of the police car—and it drove away 
the rest of them to the police station 
Monica to the mercy of whoever war 

Bill’s call brought Blanche tothé p 
inquiring for Ed Adams. For the fir: 
denied Ed was being held. A cop oi 
filthiest and vilest language infagiha 
that they were all decent people, C. 
Christ’s Mystical Body into the solut 
the epithets reached a new low for o 
flew into a rage when he was told the 
priesthood. 


INALLY, after Blanche and Bet 
underlying principles of F. H., 
American Democracy, they let » Jou 


cedure is to pick up the Negro who hz 
on a disorderly conduct charge, and 
lease him after he has paid a $10 or 
again. Blanche asked the sergeant 
which he refused to do. 

Outside the police station they hel 
and after waiting 20 minutes, finally 
hospital for first aid and treatment. 

Does anyone doubt there is hatred? 
will never forget the brutal, diadelic: 
ten over the faces of those men. No 
the quiet, almost genteel crowd of ws 
who stood around,..and never lifted 
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ANN HARRIGAN 


hot night after a day that was a scorch- 
/an oven, made worse by cooking three 
as usual, without fans or benefit of air- 
at from the stockyards. 

was close, Forty-third street was. all 
ls of people seeking a breath of air in 
‘ica’s last night before vacation. Betty 
*rs, had remembered it just in time to 
elebration—but it was so hastily gotten 
eption of Ed Adams (who is colored) 
it by themselves. 

lake at the foot of 43rd street to cool 
n done before in hot weather, and de- 
the trolley was not in sight. 


he dividing line between the white and 
ods. Meniea, who was walking with 
rush toward her with such hatred and 
er to pieces. He knocked her down, 
e, tore her hat off and pulled her hair, 


> up and Betty tried to pull the man 
he in turn was punched in the eye and 
it sent her to the ground. Bill inter- 
ie nose sq hard that it seemed broken— 


ue the crowd on democracy, the evils 
hat Friegdship House was trying to do, 
n still were pushing Monica and Bill 
| was gone—where was he? They took 
r genteel crowd of well-dressed, quiet 
t for the few instigators who yelled 
er,” etc.) who stood around and never 
t the urchins, and fled down the street. 
an alley—all bloodied up and uncon- 
e men Panffing away. 

e crowd was still there, the menace of 
| unleached. No policemen came by. 
hone them. She was shaking, almost 
> risk going back into that alley—and 
y passions by helping a Negro in dis- 


er courage won. She and Monica ran 
t, though he kept passing out as they 
frantic haste. Then the wagon rolled 
ile the police questioned people. The 
ne fellow, who roundly abused the cops 
ir private game, was picked up by the 
ssed out again when he hit the bench 
t drove away with Ed, refusing to take 
police station, leaving Betty, Bill and 
' whoever wanted violence next. 

anche to*thé precinct and they all went 
s. For the first ten minutes the police 
eld. A cop off duty began to use the 
uage infagihable, and when they said 
ent people, Catholics, trying to bring 
into the solution of the race question, 
new low for obscenity. This same cop 
.e was told that Ed had studied for the 


nche and Betty again went over the 
yles of F. H., the Mystical Body and 
they let g Mout. (Frequently the pro- 
Negro who has been beaten by whites, 
t charge, and hold him in jail, or re- 
paid a $10 or $25 fine!) He collapsed 
the sergeant to call an ambulance— 


ation they held Ed up between them, 
nutes, finally got transportation to the 
d treatment. 

ere is hatred? Certainly our workers 
cutal, diewelical hatred they saw writ- 
ose men. Nor will they easily forget 
1 crowd of well-dressed, white people 
d never lifted a-finger to help. 





Letter From Louisiana 


Dearest Friends: 


I just returned from the 
country where I found all the 
folks O.K. Because of the at- 
titude of my folks out there 
it is difficult to write to the 
Archbishop, but write I must 
if this situation is to be cleared 
up. There is a new assistant 
priest who is nice, but they 
are so afraid of the pastor. 
There were just five colored 
people in church Sunday. 
They refuse to sit in the back. 
They used to have their side 
from front to back, but the 
pews are all bought up by the 
white people and they (the 
whites) have been trying to 
buy the last two rows on the 
left side where they have to 
sit. Down at the Convent and 
at the Reserve they have a 
little shack with an altar they 
call the Catholic Church for 
the Colored. Rather than sit 
in these two rows, and stand 
up, many of them advocate a 
church for themselves. Per- 
haps there will be a school for 
the Colored. Then maybe 
some of the boys can be aco- 
lytes (altar boys) and later, 
priests—but now there is no 
incentive. As I see it, segre- 
gation, unfortunately, is the 
only thing for them right now. 
All of them say: 


“We want our own 
church. 
“We can’t worship, 


knowing that we have to 
wait until the white people 
take the sacrament.” 


In one of the churches here 
the priest told the Colored to 
wait until he calls them to 
the altar rail, after the white 
people are served. Every third 
Sunday is children’s day. The 
Colored children, of course, 
have to sit in the back and 
wait until all the white chil- 
dren have received. Then they 
wait until the white grown- 
ups have received; finally, the 
Colored children are called, 
then the Colored grown-ups 
follow. I saw this myself. 

In a situation like this, seg- 
regation is better for our souls. 
Certainly we can worship God 
better and our children won’t 
have to be subjected to that 
humiliation in church. That’s 
what you call teaching them 
inferiority from the cradle in 
the church (the signs are all 
taken down). 

Of course I don’t like seg- 
regation, but this will free 
them a little and give them a 
chance to take part in their 
parish activities. Our people 
are natural church workers. 
Some of them help the Meth- 
odist Church, but call them- 
selves Catholics, because they 
have no place to go on Sunday 
nights, and the Baptists and 
Methodists are taking advan- 
tage of this. So many of the 
other Catholics have gone to 
the other churches. 

You see, friends, there are 
enough Colored Catholics to 
fill the church at two Masses. 
This is why they want their 
own church, so that all the 
people can get in there. They 
marry in the priest’s house out 
there, never in the church. So 
many of them have married 
non-Catholics by the preacher. 

I am writing to the Arch- 
bishop for audience today. 
Pray that I make a grand pres- 
entation of the case. I wanted 
to talk to the priest out there 
but there were so many others 
visiting him that I didn’t wait, 
and he had to say Mass in the 


next town. Lovingly, T. R. 
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ISS Era Bell Thompson 

tells of a typical youth 
in Iowa and North Dakota. 
Small Mid-Western towns are 
rarely race conscious, most of 
her ups and downs were the 
same as those experienced by 
any white girl. Actually, she 
was more fortunate than 
many whites in being aided to 
finish college. In return for 
her comparatively normal and 
decent chance to be herself, 
she has given us a book of 
kindness and optimism. 

Her father, a good cook, 
turned poor farmer so his 
active sons could get out of 
the city. Of all places to 
choose for the new venture— 
North Dakota! However, his 
brother John had a fairly 
good farm near Driscoll, but 
the partnership didn’t last 
long. The Thompsons moved 
to a rocky quarter section 
nearby. Miss Thompson loves 
the purple bluffs and wide 
spaces but doesn’t neglect the 
40-degree-below blizzards en- 
dured. From personal experi- 
ence I know she’s caught the 
feel of the country and the 
Russian-German people who 
live there. Mortgages, the 
mother’s death and the 
departure of the sons lead to 
the sale of the farm. Father 
and daughter moved to Bis- 
marck and later to Mandan. 
The friends made during the 
years are gratefully portray- 
ed; Miss Thompson delights 
in people. Diserimination 
came largely in the form of 
stares, which ceased with 
familiarity. Because of the 
few Negroes and the infre- 
quent gatherings of two or 
three families, knowledge of 
her people was very small. 

After high school the urge 
to live among colored took 
her to St. Paul. There 
was hard work and few 
friends so brother Tom’s offer 
of college aid sent her back 
to the University in Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. Her 
one year included typical 
participation in athletics and 
a humor page for the college 
paper although she was the 
only Negro. After recuperat- 
ing from a serious illness her 
restlessness returned so she 
was off to Chicago and the 
colored Y. W. and various 
small jobs. Her father’s death 
brought her back to Mandan 
and a starving, fearful winter 
operating the furniture store. 


ACK in Grand Forks she 

came to know a Metho- 
dist minister, Dr. Riley, who 
believed in helping the un- 
derdog get an education. He 
and his parishioners paid her 
fees and she worked with the 
Riley family for board and 
room. In her words she was 
given “a home and a college 
education.” One year in 
Grand Forks and two with 
President Dr. Riley at Dawn 
College in Iowa were happy 
years with the white family. 
Being colored mattered little 
to students and faculty, but 
segregation sometimes  oc- 
curred during outside activi- 
ties. 

In 1933 Chicago at first of- 
fered only jobs of domestic 
service, but later as W.P.A. 
typist she started on the first 


step to her goal. Her adjust- * 











What Is the Price of Love? 


‘By ADOLPH SHALK 


HAT is the price of love? 
Is it a few cents for a 
dime-store ring that a news- 
boy buys for his girl? Is it a 
fur coat or diamond necklace 


that a debonaire playboy 
lavishes upon some thrice- 
divorced photogenic movie 
doll? Or, if a mother prays 
eighteen years for the con- 
version of her son, is that the 
price of love? Or would the 
cost of love consist in a sin- 
ner mired in licentious de- 
bauchery, with all the vehem- 
ence of an ardent nature, 
slowly and desperately strug- 
gling to get a toehold on 
Heaven? 

As I lay in bed the other 
night I wondered where I 
could find a successful lover 
to answer these questions for 
me. And what love is more 
successful than a saint? And 
what saint is more qualified 
to answer them than one who 
for many years was deprived 
of love, and fought so coura- 
geously to obtain it? Well, as 
I was thus thinking, lo and be- 
hold, my imagination trans- 
ported St. Augustine from the 
tranquility of the City of God 
to the bedside of my troubled 
mind. 

Of course if I were a re- 
porter like Eddie Doherty, I 
would have interviewed this 
great saint. But I am not a 
reporter, and so my questions 
are concerned simply with 
this little inquiry: What is the 
price of love? 

“The price of love,” said St. 
Augustine, “began before I 
was born. I was conceived 
in love, borne in pain, which 
is a synonym of love, and it 
was a mother’s painful love 
that gave me birth in the year 
354 in Tagaste, Africa. My 
father was a pagan and he 
cost my mother much love. 
But I was the most expensive 
object of my mother’s love, 
and my sins caused her and 
me much grief and misery.” 

Augustine paused, and then, 
quoting freely from his Con- 
fessions, he went on... . 

“When I was sixteen, I came 
to Carthage where a cauldron 
of illicit loves leaped and 
boiled about me. I was not 
yet in love, but I was in love 
with love... 

“Thus I polluted the stream 
of friendship with the filth 
of unclean desires and sullied 
its limpidity with the hell of 
lust. I gave way to sins of 
the flesh; I dabbled in heresies 
and studied philosophies of 
wise men and of fools. But 
this was not love, but pleasure 
of flesh and intellectual pride. 

“Once I became deathly ill 
and almost accepted baptism, 
but upon recovery, I lingered 
in the heresy of Manichaeism, 
which claimed to know all the 
secrets of Nature and wor- 
shipped the body. But I soon 
found that wherever the soul 
turns, unless towards God, it 
is certain of sorrow.” 

“Saint Augustine!” I cried, 
halfway leaping from my bed, 
“why are you confessing all 
this to me?” 


“Because you asked me to 
tell you all this when you 


a 


asked, ‘What is the price of 
love?’” smiled Augustine in 
reply. 

Then he continued —— 
as though I were the saint and 
he the sinner. Saints are like 
that. They always want to. 
make themselves insignificant. 
and accuse the evils of the. 
world on themselves. 


66 Y mother prayed for’ 

me and still I persist- 
ed in my sins. She prayed so 
much her lips were almost 
calloused, and when in later 
years I prayed to God, I said, 
‘You did not do what she was 
at that moment asking, that 
you might do what she was 
always asking.’ When she 
went to the Bishop of Milan 
to plead for me, she was en- 
couraged by his words: “The 
son of so many tears cannot 
perish.’ And so she prayed 
on loyally—like the gaseous 
fumes of the sun that daily 
proclaim the glory of God to 
the universe. 


HUS spoke St. Augustine, 
in this fantastic reverie, 
“But how lovely is the price 
of love when it is expended in 
music, for it was music that 
first turned my heart to love. 
How little did the choir re- 
alize, when they practiced, 
that they were paying their — 
share of the price of love. The 
chant, directed by St. Am- 
brose, stirred up beauty in 
my soul I had never known 
before, without the gush of 
sentimentalism, and when I 
was meditating in a garden 
later, a voice that seemed to 
come from beyond the earth, 
cried out: “Take and read!’ 
Take what? I thought. What 
is it I should read? Sol saw 
a copy—scrolls—of Sacred 
Scripture on the table in the 
porch, so I picked the scrolls 
up, and as soon as I unrolled 
them these words appeared: 
‘Walk honestly, as in the day.’ 
From that day I no longer 
tried to excuse myself from 
moral obligations, nor did I 
try to dismiss the urgent 
search for Love from my har- 
assed mind. I stopped kid- 
ding myself. I was in love 
with Love, and Love was in 
love with me, but it took me 
fifteen years to find that out. 
“After that I received the 
fruits of love—Baptism, the 
Priesthood. Then I was torn 
from the seclusion of the mon- 
astery I had founded to be- 
come the Bishop of Hippo, 
where I fought heresy and 
watched over my flock until 
I died in 430.” 


HUS spoke St. Augustine, 
in this fantastic reverie, 
and leaned over and tucked 
me in bed. He opened the 
window wider and let a cool 
breeze sail smoothly across 
the room. “It is time to go to 
sleep. Tomorrow is another 
day in which to work for the 
glory of God.” Augustine 
paused as he left the room, 
just for a glimpse at the cruci- 
fix on the wall, the image of 
Love Itself, lynched and pin- 
ioned to a cross by mob vio- 
lence. 
“The price of love,” he said, 
“is love.” 





ments of growing knowledge 
of her race, to the black 
ghetto, the uneducated South- 
ern Negro, the color line snob- 


bery are briefly but adequate- - 


ly told. 


Certainly there are not 


many Negroes n the country 
who have lived as free from 


prejudice and barriers as Miss 

Thompson. Her biography is 

interesting and rewarding. 
By Brigid Eileen McCarty 
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What You Can Do 


We can read books that tell, good friends. You can easily | 
the truth about the problem find many who are equal to| 


Vigil of All Saints 


The saints shall rejoice 
in glory, they shall be joy- || 
ful in their beds: the high | 





| 





We can give ourselves a|you in ability, intelligence, | 
appearance, charm, good man- | 


first-aid course. We can learn 
where the racial pressure- 
points are . . . We can learn | 
to understand our country, 
how it functions, what its 


laws are, how to change them. an interest in the achievement | 
We can do this by reading a/| of Negro artists, actors, sing-| 


few books, new. Not next 
year, but now. La Farge’s 
“Interracial Justice” and “The 
Race Question and the Ne- 
gro”; Embree’s “American! 
Negroes”; Charles Johnson’s 
“Growing up in the Black 
Belt”; Powdermaker’s “After 
Freedom”; Wright’s “Twelve 


and Reid’s “Sharecroppers | 
All”; McWilliams’ “Brothers | 
Under the Skin”; the well | 
edited “Negro Caravan’; the | 
monthly magazine “Interra-| 


ae ey 7 Veeny Seema, housing facilities for Negroes | 
|_for their needs are greatest. | 
Desk Symphony” by Eliz-| We can learn the Negro’s side | powerful. You can support 


H..es &, 


abeth Laura Adams. 

We can stop telling “nigger 
jokes” and we can start saying | 
“mister.” 

Let’s urge every worker to 
stop using the words “nigger,” 
“darkie,” “coon.” Stop telling 
“nigger jokes.” Little things? 
Yes. But the little things do 
as much as the big things to 
wear out the Negro’s nerves. 
We can begin now by, 
teaching children to confer 
on Negroes the title Mr. or 
Mrs. or Miss. Use courtesy 
titles when speaking to Ne- 
groes or about them. Some- 
day when the world becomes 
awakened to the human dig- 
nity of each individual, we 
will accord courteous titles to 
all human beings regardless 





of skin color or the wages | jobs and unions. a federal law | ican democracy ora brother } 


they make. 


Write to your newspaper 
and suggest that photographs 
of Negroes be published; not 
Negro criminals as always, 
but Negro heroes in the armed 
forces, Negro artists and/ 
scientists, and educators, and| 
others who have achieved a| 
newsworthy level. 


| 


Write to the editors of pa- 
pers that print prejudiced 
articles and remind them that 
it is within their power to re- 
ject articles and often, as in! 
this case, their Christian duty | 
to do so. 





We can praise the people 
who do act democratically 

If you are unable to give 
your initiative or time to es- | 
tablishing a racial democracy, | 
there is still something you 
can do. Commend those who| 
do the things which you don’t | 
do, or don’t dare do. Praise a| 
sermon on interracial justice | 
(or hint that it is about time | 
for one to be preached). Write 
your editor and commend 
him for that democratic edi- | 
torial (or suggest that it is| 
time to write one). 


Praise the efforts of the 
Negroes and Whites who| 
work at Friendship House, | 


} 


Holy Child House, and Bless- 
ed Martin de Porres Center | 
(or suggest to your friends| 
that they visit them). Give 
a mite to their support regu- 
larly. Do the same for the in- 
terracial centers. 


We can make a real effort 
to be friends with Negroes 
There is another thing 
which any man or woman can 
do. Seek out among the 





with whom you can become 


ners. 


Compliment a Negro work- 
er for a job well done. Show 


ers, and public officials. 


We can pay equal and just 
wages to Negro workers 
We can pay equal wages 
for equal services. We can 
protest against racial qualifi- 


° | 
cations on employment blanks» 


We can talk to our friends 


Million Black Voices”; Raper | about the economic needs of | 


Negroes, their lack of equal 
opportunity. 


We can encourage and de- 
fend the Chicago Housing 
Authority when it provides 


by reading his newspapers 

If you want to know what 
kind of people Negroes are, 
even how it feels to be a Ne- 
gro, read their papers and 
their books. As a white per- 
son you only know that the 
Negroes will work in the low- 
est paid jobs. But why? And 
do they really like it? 


We can give time, and maybe | 


money, to racial projects 
Find for yourself some ra- 
cial project that fits your tem- 
perament and your 
Negro. housing, training 
schools for Negro youth, ad- 


equate school buildings, Ne-| 


gro health, adequate hospital- 
ization, the abolition of the 
poll tax and white primaries, 
non-discrimination in defense 


against lynching, the elimina- 
tion of restrictive covenants. 
You can join the National Ur- 
ban League or the National 
Association for the Advance- 


}ment of Colored People. 


Occassionally read: The 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Opportunity, 


| 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Chi- 


cago Defender, 3435 Indiana 
Ave., Chicago; Chicago Bee, 
3655 So. State St., Chicago; 
the first three are monthlies, 
the last two, weeklies. 


We can easily and quietly 
show disapproval of segrega- 


tion 
Whenever you have a 
chance of not being segre- 


gated, quietly take it—such 
as sitting by a Negro on bus 
or street car, or standing by 
a Negro in an elevator. A 
“oesture’? Yes, but a graci- 
ous one. 


We can prevent race riots by 
squelching rumors and propa- 
ganda 

We can close our own lips 
to rumors and 
arouse suspicion 


and impa- 


tience and incite ill feeling. | 


We can discount all rumors 
of plots, mass meetings, and 
incipient riots. We can point 
out that the caricatures of 
Negroes are silly, stupid and 
incense Negroes. 


We can be sure that the 
Negroes are acting unjustly 
before we arouse whites to 
protest. Negroes have a right 
to form organizations and to 
belong to a union, to demand 
better pay and working con- 
ditions. Don’t expose your 
ignorance by exposing your 


intelligently. 


ability. | 


praises of God are in their . 


mouths.— 
Offertory of the 
Feast, October 31 


was lit on Namugongo 
| hill in Uganda. It was no ordi- 
| nary fire. Almost a week had 
| been spent in gathering to- 


Mass of the 





| gether the wood that was to be 


| the fuel. And when it was lit 
| there was not only wood that 
burned but also living human 
| beings, young Negro Uganda 
| boys between the ages of thir- 
jteen and twenty-five. Thus 
died the majority of those 
whom today the Church hon- 
bet as the Blessed Martyrs of 
Uganda. A little to one side, 
a special fire was reserved for 
the courageous leader of these 
young pages of the court of 
| Uganda. And when the flames 
Whatever else you can de of the two fires had died down, 
Pmtere need vou ce sivewn i cruel despot, like aoe ane 
| write letters oi geo Sin, thane tae he Gar one 
hak Selene as an end to Christianity in his 

; kingdom. Even during his 
own short lifetime he realized 


| 


} 
| 


| 


| 





men, your 
President. 





agencies working towards ; 
these ends: Mayor Kelly’s Ra- that he rag ae 
cial Relations Commission,| It was in 1878 that the first 


White Fathers arrived in 
Uganda, in the very heart of 
the African continent, to be- 
gin their missionary work. 
, . | Outstanding among the little 
We can act with tact and dig- group of catechumens who 
nity on crowded busses and | soon came to them for instruc- 
trains | tion was Joseph Mukasa Bali- 
Due to crowded war con-/uddembe, the most trusted 
ditions, transportation has be-| servant of King Mutesa. The 
come a symbol of the white | king, during his frequent ill- 
man’s injustice to. the Negro.| nesses, would have no one but 


It is not the Negro’s fault, re-| Mukasa to nurse him and it 


| member, that he is now forced | Was in his arms that Mutesa 


street cars in such large num- | had been baptized on April 
bers. Remember, also that a | 30th, 1882. 

| Negro who has a son in the 
| armed forces defending Amer- | 


Governor Green’s Interracial 
Commission, and The Chicago 
Conference against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination. | 








King Mwanga 
Mutesa was succeeded by 
or husband there, is not £0-| his son. Mwanga, who, some- 
ing to be willing to be pushed | time before, had even given 
around by white folks with-| signs of becoming a Catholic 
out making a protest. | himself. 
| Their nerves give way as|had by this time conquered 
'do ours; their frustrations; what good dispositions he 


‘reach the place where self|might have had. Mwanga 
‘control is not always master.| kept Joseph in his office and 
for a while it was thought that 


But pride and vice | 


They get to the point where 
they just can’t take any more 





the king would make him his 
| katikiro or prime minister. 


stories. that | 


Oran SP FOU. gee § rou ao. Although he was loyal to his 

The Axis nations have) master, Joseph could not and 
agents in our country to pro-| would not condone the king’s 
|mote conflict and violence.| evil practices. As musalosalo 
|Why can we not have agents} (majordomo) he had author- 
| to ease trouble, trouble shoot-| ity over the 500 pages of the 
ers for democracy? |court. Among them were a 
| Every tactful act in a trou-|number of Christians, both 
bled spot is a triple victory | Catholic and Protestant, and 
for racial democracy, for) these he protected in every 
|Christianity, and for  the| way possible from the evil de- 
| United States in the war. | Signs the king had on their 
innocence. 





| We can meet with Negroes 
and we can eat with them | Friendship on Mwanga’s 

It is very needful that og-| part soon turned to hatred and 
casions be made to bring not! this. was fanned by his ad- 
only individuals together, | visers, all pagans or Moham- 
| but groups of educated whites |; medans, who told him that he 
iand Negroes. 'was no longer king for not 
even his pages would obey 


| Parish  sodalities, young 
| (Continued on page 8) 


people’s organizations, alum- | 
nae and alumni groups, high | 
schools and colleges could} earth to the other under- 
| have Negro speakers at one| stands. There is going to be 
jor more of these meetings, | no successful world order, no 
forums, or debates this year. | peace that will last, until men 
Make it an international af- | of all colors and nationalities 
|fair, if that seems more tact-| are willing to sit down and 
ful; have a Chinese, a Brazil- | break bread together in clubs, 
ian, an East Indian, a Mexi-| hotels, restaurants, in their 
can, a Negro there. Not one | homes. E 

officer by doing so would lose | Finally, and most import- 
his job, or his prestige, or his| ant, we can and must always 
economic power, or very! pray for interracial justice. 


much of his prejudice. From “Work”—3 East Chi- 





|according to them was the 
| God of the Christians and Him 
‘he must destroy. Mwanga was 
a willing listener and only 
jawaited a tavorable oppor- 
| tunity for ridding himself of 
| his one-time friend. A pretext 
| was easily found. 

| One day Joseph was sent by 
| Mwanga to the missions to ask 
‘for some medicine. Father 
Lourdel came, treated the pa- 
tient and also gave him two 
| opium pills to relieve the in- 
| somnia from which the king 
|was suffering. Mwanga felt 
'some slight pain as an effect 
‘of this. He immediately called 
his katikiro. When he entered 
the king burst forth in anger. 
“Joseph Mukasa has tried to 


| poison me. He pays no atten- 
‘tion to what I say and he 
| urges my subjects to disobey 
| me.” 

The katikiro, jealous of 
Joseph, was only too willing 
|to bring ruin upon his rival. 
'“Hand this Joseph Mukasa 
‘over to me,” he said, “and I 
will get rid of him for you.” 
'“Take him away,” replied 
|Mwanga. “You will save my 
life by doing so. There shall 
‘no longer be two kings in 
| Uganda.” 


The First Martyr 


Joseph, who had received 
Holy Communion during the 
‘night, was immediately ar- 
‘rested and without trial was 
‘condemned to be burned alive. 
|When the executioners  at- 
tempted to tie his hands he 
| protested. “I am about to die 
'for my Faith. Is it likely that 
/I should resist? A Catholic 
| who gives his life for God has 
'ne need to fear death.” 


He walked calmly to the 
| place of execution. Even 
'Mukajjanga (the chief execu- 
'tioner) had a great respect for 
| Joseph. Barbarian though he 
| was, he did what he could for 
‘the condemned man by be- 
heading him before burning 
‘his body. 

It was Sunday, November 

| 15th, 1885, that the first of the 
| Uganda Martyrs gave his life 
‘for Christ. It would not be 
‘long before others would fol- 
| low him. 
' After the death of Joseph 
, Mukasa, the king’s pages were 
‘not left unprotected. Their 
|immediate supervisor at that 
| time was Charles Lwanga, a 
| young man of about twenty 
| years. He had been a cate- 
'chumen since 1881 and was 
| baptized the night after 
|Joseph Mukasa’s_ execution. 
He understood both the re- 
sponsibility and the danger in 
| protecting his charges against 
| the king; yet he freely ac- 
‘cepted both. This he con- 
| sidered a duty in conscience 
| and although he knew that he 
| was risking his own life he 
| carried it out to the end. Day 
|after day he performed his 
ordinary duties in all loyalty 
to his king while all the while 
pressure was brought to bear 
upon him. 








| On one occasion the king 
said to him. “You are still 
praying; I am sure you are. 
You are disobedient curs. I 


ign The breaking of bread is| cago Ave., Chicago, IIl., offi-| shall exterminate you all.” An- 
Negro race a few individuals| irritation at them for acting|one symbol which every hu-|cial publication of Catholic! other time temptation came in 


man being from one end of} Labor Alliance. 


« 


a different form when. 


* 
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ON SAYING THE LORD’S PRAYER 


(With Commentary by Conscience) 
By JoserH P,. FAGAN 


“Our Father’—Why, you keeping of ‘the Command- 
can’t say that—you who will| ments. To add to the ques- 
not admit that your neighbor | tion, as to the greatest of these 
is your brother, created like| Christ, the Son of the Living 
you to know, love and serve} God, said, “The first and the 
God here and be happy for- | greatest commandment is this, 
ever in heaven; you who deny | ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
the brotherhood of man must | God with all thy strength and 
deny the Fatherhood of God,| with all thy mind, and the 
because. the two are insep-|second is like to this, thou 
arable. “He cannot have God|shalt love thy neighbor as 
for his Father who will not| thyself for the love of God’.” 
have man for his brother.” “Give us this day our daily 

Who art in Heaven,”—For | bread”, —Yes, Lord of heaven 
you there is no such place, be-| and earth, give me and my 
cause the thought of heaven family and our particular 
and happiness are linked in-|class of society everything 
separably with the thought of | that we need here and here- 
heaven and universality (for| after. Give us fine jobs with 
those who save their souls),|every possible chance for ad- 
and you, remember, are a Par-| yancement, with good salaries 
ticularist, not a Universalist. | whereby to live decently in 

“Hallowed be Thy Name”,| fine homes. Give us money 
—Remember now that this is}to educate our sons and 
the Name given to us above daughters so that they may 
all others as the one wherein} take a rightful place in the 
we shall find salvation—and | professional and social world 
not “us” alone but all mankind | —in a word, give me success. 
—for this is the name of the 
Good Shepherd who longs for 
the day when all men shall 


belong to the one fold. 





say by his philosophy, “This 
other man, O Lord, need not 
cause you too much concern. 
He’s not good enough. We 
can’t afford to let him advance 
too far because he might get 
out of control. That shack he 
lives in is good enough. He 
doesn’t need light or air or 
heat. You meant those things 
for me, not him. As for his 
children—why educate them 
when they’ll never amount to 
anything? And then, too, sup- 
pose they should want to go 
to the same schools and col- 
leges my children want to at- 
tend? Oh, no Lord, give to 
us, but not to them. Where 
did all these people come from 
anyhow Lord?” Does it ever 
dawn upon you that all men 
were created equal, made by 
God, redeemed by His Son 
and loved with an ever last- 
ing love? Have you ever heard 
the words “Amen, Amen, 
say to you, because you have 
done it to the least of my 
brethren, you did it to me”? 

“Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us”,—Why, now, 
you are even calling down hot 
coals upon your own head, for 
if you act as you do with a 
people who have never done 
you any harm, it’s not likely 
that you’d be over-indulgent 
with mercy for those who had 
trespassed against you—and 
you ask for pardon in the 
measure with which you have 
pardoned. 

“And lead us not into temp- 


“Thy Kingdom come”,—Do 
you who discriminate, realize 
that this kingdom embraces 
men of every race, creed and 
color without exception—both 
in time and in eternity? If 
you hail its coming, why not 
accept its principles? , 

“Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven”,—No, that 
clause doesn’t make sense 
coming from you, because the 
will of God for you means the 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA'TION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 
MARCH 3, 1933 

Of Harlem Friendship Ilouse News, pub- 

lished monthly Sept.-June, bi-monthly July- 

Aug., at Station L, 

for October 1, 1946, 

State of New York, County of New York, 

BS: ° 


2%, 1912, AND 


New York, New York, 


Before me, a notary in and for the State 
and county uforesaid, personally appeared 
Mabel C. Knight who, having been duly 
sworn ac ‘cording to law, deposes and says 
that she is the Managing Editor of the 
Harlem Friendship House News, and that 
the following is, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
ef Mareh 3, 1983, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresser of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, aan House, 34 W. 135th 
8t.. New York 30, N. Y, 

Editor, Catherine de Hueck, 8 W. Walton 
Pl., Chicago 10, Il. 

Managing Editor, Mabel C, 
W3Rth St., New York 30, N. 

Business Managers—None. 

2. That the owner is (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. It 
owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those ef each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) 


Knight, 48 W. 
Y. 


Not a ‘corporation. Owned by Catherine . ” 
de Hueck, 8 W. Walton 'Pl., Chicago 10, | tation’ ——Why no one has to 
a ener, director f riendshi ; 
oom: : Mabel C. Knight, Toval Soe of lead you to temptation, for 
ariem Friendship Ho 34 W. 135th St., = isti “ 
—venage Age lc wm 8. | you, by your un ‘Christian de 
8. That the known bondholders, mort- | nial of the practice of charity 
gagees, and other security holders owning | . * z 
or holding 2 percent or more of total} 1N your every day life have 
onds (mortgages, or se- . 
curities are: (If there oy aaa is ente) become a temptation to your- 
None. self. If, as Christ says, “Love 


4. That the two paragraphs next above | * 
stock- | is the fulfillment of the law,” 
the law itself is your tempta- 
tion because you refuse to 


love, and love to hate. 


siving the names of the owners, 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only a list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appear upon the books of the cempany as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, 1s given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 


—At this point we join in the 
prayer and ask the God of 


— Be yaa affiant’s full knowledge 

and belief as to the circumstances and con- i 

ditions under which stockholders and se- love to bend down His ear 
curity holders who do not appear upon the unto us, we beg Him to de- 
books of the company as trustees, hold y 


liver us from the evil influ- 


steck and securities in a capacity other 


than that of be fld d tt 

aftiant Fe ae ceaom ae ee that uy {ence of those oppressors who 
other person, association tion h i 

any intareat direc ~y iedtener ta the saa would defy their own and cru- 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as cifv others. Deliver others, we 
80 stated by her. = . 

Si That the average number of copies of | pray, from the ill effects of 
each issue of this publicati sold or dis- . $ 
tributed. th rough the mails or anne ie, ns their bad example, which 
bese. seiertiefe, during the tncie mentee | would, Af it could, atay the 
(This information is required from daily work of the Catholic Church 


only.) 
MAPEI. C. KNIGHT, 
Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th Gay of Sept., 1946. 
{Seal] Anne T. Coston, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Tune 2, 1951). 


publications 


in its endeavor to bring about 
the fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy that there should be one 
fold and one shepherd. 


1 
~. 


But the discriminator would | 


“But deliver us from evil”, | 


HARLEM FRIENDSHIP HOUSE NEWS 


From THE SOUL OF THE 
APOSTOLATE, by Dom J. B. 
Chautard 


“The mind and the will are 
strengthened by the interior 
life because love is strength- 
ened. Our Lord purifies this 
love, directs it and increases 
it progressively. He gives it 
a share in the feelings of pity, 
of devotedness, self-denial, 
and generosity of His ador- 
able Heart. If this love be- 
comes a passion, then it raises 
to a maximum all the natural 


and supernatural forces of 
man and utilizes them for his 
benefit. 

It is easy in this way to see 
the increase of merits result- 
ing from the tenfold increase 
of one’s energies, which the 
life of prayer gives, if we re- 
member that merit consists 
less in the difficulty that there 
may be in performing an act 
than in the intensity of love 
devoted to carrying it out. 








OTHER 


THY 
SWEET 


FART a ENG, 


CIHED CONDO. 
Gem cannon 


MY WHOLE I! FETHROUGH 


“In the situation as it 
now exists it would be 
positively foolhardy to us 
as a group, to take up the 
cause of Communistic rev- 
olution and thereby bring 
upon ourselves all the an- 
tagonisms that are direct- 
ed against it in addition to 
those we already have to 
bear!” From Negro Amer- 
icans, What Now?, by 
James Weldon Johnson. 


“If we were to select 
the most intelligent, im- 
aginative, energetic and 
emotionally stable third 
of mankind, all races 
would be represented.” 


Franz Boas. 
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FREEDOM’S PLOW 


When a man starts out with nothing, 


When a man starts out with his hands j 
Empty, but clean, 
When a man starts out to build a world, q 


He starts first with himself 

And the faith that is in his heart— 
The strength there, 

The will there to build. 


First in the heart is the dream— 

Then the mind starts seeking a way. 

His eyes look out on the world, 

On the great wooded world, 

On the rich soil of the world, 

On the rivers of the world. 

The eyes see there materials for building, 

See the difficulties, too, and the obstacles. 

The mind seeks a way to overcome these obstacles. 
The hand seeks tools to cut the wood, 

To till the soil, and harness the power of the waters, 
Then the hand seeks other hands to help, 

A community of hands to help— 

Thus the dream becomes not one man’s dream alone, 
But a community dream. 

Not my dream alone, but our dream. 

Not my world alone, 

But your world and my world, 

Belonging to all the hands who build. 


A long time ago, but not too long ago, 
Ships came from across the sea 
Bringing Pilgrims and prayer-makers, 
Adventurers and booty seekers, 

Free men and indentured servants, 
Slave men and slave masters, all new— 
To a new world, America! 


With billowing sails the galleons came 
Bringing men and dreams, women and dreams. 
In little bands together, 

Heart reaching out to heart, 

Hand reaching out to hand, 

They began to build our, land. 

Some were free hands 

Seeking a greater freedom, 

Some were indentured hands 

Hoping to find their freedom, 

Some were slave hands 


Guarding in their hearts the seed of freedom. { 
But the word was there always: 
FREEDOM. 


Down into the earth went the plow 

In the free hands and the slave hands, 

In indentured hands and adventurous hands, 
Turning the rich soil went the plow in many hands 
|That planted and harvested the food that fed 

And the cotton that clothed America. 

Clang against the trees went the ax in many hands 
That hewed and shaped the rooftops of America, 
Splash into the rivers and the seas went the boat-hulls 
That moved and transported America. 

Crack went the whips that drove the horses 
Across the plains of America. 

Free hands and slave hands, 

Indentured hands, adventurous hands, 

White hands and black hands 

Helds the plow handles, 

Ax handles, hammer handles, 

Launched the boats and whipped the horses 

That fed and housed and moved America. 

Thus together through labor, 

All these hands made America. 


Labor! Out of labor came the villages 

And the towns that grew to cities. 

Labor! Out of labor came the rowboats 

And the sailboats and the steamboats, 

Came the wagons and the coaches, 

Covered wagons, stage coaches, 

Out of labor came the factories, 

Came the foundries, came the railroads. 

Came the marts and markets, shops and stores, 
Came the mighty products moulded, manufactured, 
Sold in shops, piled in warehouses, 

Shipped the wide world over: 

Out of labor—white hands and black hands— 
Came the dream, the strength, the will, 

And the way to build America. 

Now it is Me here, and You there. 

Now it’s Manhattan, Chicago, 

Seattle, New Orleans, 

Boston and El Paso— 

Now it is the U. S. A. 


A long time ago, but not too long ago, a man said: 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL... 
ENDOWED BY THEIR CREATOR 
WITH CERTAIN UNALIENABLE RIGHTS.. 
AMONG THESE LIFE, LIBERTY 
AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
His name was Jefferson. There were slaves then, ; 
(Continued on page 8) 
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On May 25th the king re-| 


Freedom's Plow 


(Continued from page 7) 
But in their hearts the slaves believed him, too, 
And silently took for granted 
That what he said was also meant for them. 
It was a long time ago, 
But not so long ago at that, Lincoln said: 
NO MAN IS GOOD ENOUGH 
TO GOVERN ANOTHER MAN 
WITHOUT THAT OTHER’S CONSENT. 


There were slaves then, too, 

But in their hearts the slaves knew 

What he said must be meant for every human being— 
Else it had no meaning for anyone. 


Then a man said: 
BETTER TO DIE FREE, 
THAN TO LIVE SLAVES. 
He was a colored man who had been a slave 
But had run away to freedom. 
And the slaves knew 
What Frederick Douglass said was true. 
With John Brown at Harper's Ferry, Negroes died. 
John Brown was hung. 
Before the Civil War, days were dark, 
And nobody knew for sure 
When freedom would triumph. 
“Or if it would,” thought some. 
But others knew it had to triumph. 
In those dark days of slavery, 
Guarding in their hearts the seed of freedom, 
The slaves made up a song: 
Keep your Hand On the Plow! Hold On! 
That song meant just what it said: Hold On! 
Freedom will come! 
Keep Your Hand On the Plow! Hold On! 


Out of war, it came, bloody and terrible! 

But it came! 

Some there were, as always, 

Who doubted that the war would end right, 

That the slaves would be free, 

Or that the union would stand. 

But now we know how it all came out. 

Out of the darkest days for a people and a nation, 
We know now how it came out. 

There was light when the battle clouds rolled away. 
There was a great wooded land, 

And men united as a nation. 


America is a dream. 

The poet says it was promises. 

The people say it is promises—that will come true. 
The people do not always say things out loud, 

Nor write them down on paper. 

The people often hold 

Great thoughts in their deepest hearts 

And sometimes only blunderingly express them, 
Haltingly and stumbling say them, 

And faultily put them into practice. 

The people do not always understand each other. 
But there is, somewhere there, 

Always the trying to understand, 

And the trying to say, 

“You are a man. Together we are building our land.” 


America! 

Land created in common, 

Dream nourished in common, 

Keep your hand on the plow! Hold on! 

If the house is not yet finished, 

Don’t be discouraged, builder! 

If the fight is not yet won, 

Don’t be weary, soldier! é 

The plan and the pattern is here, 

Woven from the beginning 

Into the warp and woof of America: 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL. 
NO MAN IS GOOD ENOUGH 
TO GOVERN ANOTHER MAN 
WITHOUT THAT OTHER’S CONSENT. 


BETTER DIE FREE, 
THAN TO LIVE SLAVES. 
Who said those things? Americans! 
Who owns those words? America! 
Who is America? You, me! 
We are America! 
To the enemy who would conquer us from without, 
We say, NO! 
To the enemy who would divide 
And conquer us from within, 
We say, NO! 
FREEDOM! 
BROTHERHOOD! 
DEMOCRACY! 
To all the enemies of these great words: 
We say, NO! . 


A long. time ago, 
An enslaved people heading toward freedom 


Made up a song: 
Keep Your Hand On the Plow! Hold On! 
That plow plowed a new furrow 


tenn ah ent tn = nl i ae 


(Continued from page 6) ‘ pedi 
Mwanga spoke to him in the| turned from a hunting expedi- 


guise of friendship. “My son, | tion and called: for a a 
you seem to have lost your af- | named Mwafu. He was told 
fection for me. Why is it? Go| that Mwafu, the son of the 
lon praying if you must, but | katikiro, was with Denis Se- 
| pray in your heart and do not | buggwawo, a boy of seventeen 
go to those cursed. priests.” | Years who had recently been 
In all this difficult situation baptized. 

Charles Lwanga diplomat-|, Mwafu returned about an 
ically averted an outburst on hour later. 


the part of the king. However,|, “Where have you come 
ihe knew that a crisis would | from?” asked Mwanga. 


Tt . > : ic 
| come sooner or later. From the house of Kisule, 
Kizito the armorer. 


ah “What were you 
The youngest of the pages at there?” 


|this time was a boy named] “un nic Sebuggwawo was 
| Kizito, a — of Kimbugvwe, teaching me the catechism.” 
the highest official in the| In @ terrible rage. Mwanga 
kingdom after the katikiro. | sent tor Denis Be, 6 
He was only about thirteen or | “What were you doing just 
fourteen years old but he was | now with Mwaiu?” oe 

already a’ catechumen. Every | “l was teaching him relig- 
time that the king sent for | ious doctrine,” came the boy’s 
him, Kizito fled to Charles for | firm reply 7 ; 


Death Is the Answer 
MAY heqainn cilchthy, the king 
THE LoRd 


| 





doing 










snatched a lance from the 
hards of one of his servants 
and thrust it into Denis’ 


the same to Mwafu but de- 


il 


October. 1 


(Continued from page 3) 

/ownership, schools, the first 
; hesitant then whole-hearted 
! cooperation of poor whites, a 


| chance to live like a human 
| being, dignity. You can find 
‘these facts recorded in ob- 
| scure tomes. But America has 
| forgotten them. America does 
not know one of its greatest 
stories, the story of the Ne- 
| groe’s short but glorious walk 
i“down the freedom road.” 
Howard Fast says of this time 
| about which he writes: “Pow- 
erful forces did not hold it to 
| be a good thing for the Amer- 
ican people to know that once 
there had been such an ex- 
periment—and that the ex- 
|periment had worked. That 
| the Negro had been given the 
| right to exist in this nation as 
a free man, a man who stood 
'on equal ground with his 
‘neighbor, that he had been 
| given the right to work out his 
‘own destiny in conjunction 
with the southern poor whites, 
and that in an eight-year pe- 





ENKINDLE | throat. er oe 'riod of working out that des- 







IN US 
THE FIRE . 
of HIS LOVE 
AND THE FIAME 
of EVERIAST- 
ING CHARITY. 


protection. Lwanga would 
either hide him or send him 
out on an errand, anything to 
save him from Mwanga’s vice. 

Kizito also knew that the 
day would come when he 
would. have to decide one.way 
or the other, For that reason 
he wished to be baptized. But 
his period of instruction was 
far from completed and the 
missionaries continually put 
off his baptism. At a later 
date Father Lourdel wrote: 
“Every time he came here 
(the mission) his sobs and en- 
treaties were endless. He 
would stand crying and noth- 
ing would persuade him to go, 
so that I was forced to take 
the only means possible of 
getting rid of him: taking him 
in my arms and putting him 
out through the window.” 

Charles Lwanga consoled 
him, saying, “Do not be afraid, 
I shall always stand by you. 
When the time comes for you 
to confess your Faith, you 
shall hold my hand and we 
will die together.” 

The long expected crisis was 
quickly approaching. Mwanga 
was no fool at least. He knew 
what Charles was doing but 
he realized that his death 
alone would have.no more ef- 
fect than-did that of Joseph 
Mukasa. Therefore he _ re- 


'tiny he had created a fine, a 
| just, and a truly democratic 
| civilization.” 


cided against it, apparently 
for fear of the boy’s father. 


Then, according to one ver- 
|sion, he ordered Denis to be 


dragged outside and put to, 


| death. Other witnesses said 





until the next morning that 
| he was beheaded. 


that Denis was left in a hut |} 
all night and that it was not | ingly. 


“Freedom Road” is the 
' novel that needed to be writ- 
ten. It tells the story of that 
| period accurately, fully, mov- 


It i§ the story of Gideon 
Jackson, who was emanci- 


| The time of trial had ar-| pated and who went to a thing 
ipa That night no one was ;called the voting, and later 


allowed outside the palace 
gates. The tom-toms called 
the executioners to Mun- 
yunyu where the king was in 
residence. According to ed 
nesses; Mwanva was like a 
wild animal and all those who 
could, fled from his presence. 
|One of the pages was terribly 
beaten by the king himself, 
another was sent to prison 
|and a third was ordered to be 
mutilated. Mutilation in the 
form of having nose, ears and 
hands cut off was a cruel and 





frequent practice in those 
days. 
While the pagans made 


merry that night with danc- 
ing and feasting, Charles 
Lwanga, feeling that this was 
the last night they would live, 
decided to baptize the four 
most advanced catechumens: 
Kizito, Mbaga Tuzinde, Kya- 
vira and Mbaga. He prepared 
them and administered the 
Sacrament. Strengthened by 
the grace infused into their 
souls, these four together 
with Charles spent the night 
in prayer. A few days later 
they were to be united in 
| martyrdom. 


(To be continued) 


—Reprint from White Fathers Maga- 
zine, June 1, 1946. 








Across the field of history. 


Into that furrow the freedom seed was dropped. 


From that seed a tree grew, is 
That tree is for everybody, 


growing, will ever grow. 


For .all America, for all the world. 
May its branches spread and its shelter grow 
Until all races and all peoples know its shade. 
KEEP YOUR HAND ON THE PLOW! HOLD ON! 
—Reprinted by kindness of author, Mr. Langston Hughes. 
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was an elected delegate to a 
thing called a convention. He 
walked to Charleston, a hun- 
dred miles or so, to attend the 
convention, because he did 
not know about trains. Like 


many of his sort he was a very . 


good delegate. Unencum- 
bered by previous political 
experience, he fought for and 
got a just and sane society. 
Like many of his sort he be- 
came a Congressman later. It 
is the story of Stephen Holms, 
white aristocrat, who under- 
stood Gideon and what a good 
thing he had helped bring 
about and of many more who 
did not. Holms knew with 
cold certainty that the 
changed South was a civilized 
and beautiful thing, that the 
caste system he represented 
was rotten, that the only way 
to restore the rotten thing— 
and his power—was to use the 
befuddled Southerners who 
really believed in white su- 
premacy. They were used all 
over the South to blot out all 
the gains in freedom and in- 
terracialism that the Negroes 
and poor whites had made. 

| 


If you don’t believe Negroes 
and whites can live together 
read this book. If you don’t 
believe Negroes and_ whites 
can work together read this 
book. If you think the Negro 
“is not ready for” first class 
citizenship read this book. Be- 
cause it is the story of what 
in fact took place all over the 
South once. Negroes and 
whites lived and worked to- 
gether and were ready for 
anything. 

Mary Clinch, 


LS 






















